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In these days, nations do not 
plunge into war—they coast into 
conflict. Thus you cannot put 
your finger on a specific date 
and say, This week we went to 
war! The United States has been 
fighting Hitler for more than a 
year. And when you fight an 
enemy—though jt be in self- 
defense—you are at war with 
him. 

But this week, America’s un- 
declared war took a new and sharper 
turn. The President’s decisive move 
in defending Iceland, in company with 
Britain marks our first move beyond 
the clearly-defined limits of Western 
Hemisphere. Even more significant 
than the geographical adventure is 
generally-accepted purpose behind the 
pilgrimage: to facilitate-our patrol of 
the North Atlantic, thus safeguard 
American shipping in troubled area. 

But Germany has long since de- 
clared Iceland within the war zone. 
Important naval battles (remember 
the Bismark?) have taken place in 
this area. Thus the conflict crystal- 
izes. There may be shooting. And 
shooting means war — with the win- 
dow-shades up. 

President Roosevelt has acted 
shrewdly in calling Wendell Willkie 
in to okay publicly his enlarged de- 
fense program. How much weight 
Willkie may carry today is an open 
question. But he carried twenty-two 
million. votes worth of weight last No- 
vember. And he remains titular head 
of Republican party. Willkie’s plea for 
Irish bases may be Administration 
trial balloon; or it may be clever play 
to make occupation of Iceland appear 
less drastic move, by contrast. (Sen. 
Taft insists he has tip we are already 
building base in North Ireland. British 
say no; U. S. workers there are hired 
by them.) Senators want to know 
what really goes on in the Atlantic. 
Senate naval affairs committee is 
summoning Sec’y Knox and Chief of 
Naval Operations Stark to ask point- 
blank whether navy got “shooting-or- 
ders” when U. S. began protective oc- 
cupation of Iceland. Isolationists may 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles 





Hitier’s mistake was that he 
went to war believing he was fight- 
ing an ideology, and that his vic- 
tory would bring a collapse of the 
Russian Bolshevik edifice. He did 
not realize that he would be fight- 
ing Russians imbued with patriot- 
ism—very old-fashioned but eternal 
Russian love of the Russian soil 
and “Holy Mother Russia”.— M. W. 
Fovor, Chicago Daily News. 











fume because Pres. took decision into 
own hands, but majority in congress 
secretly relieved. He saved them go- 
ing on record in ticklish situation. 


Russian Situation—Illustrating Sta- 
lin’s limitless manpower, we have re- 
cently heard — applied to the Rus- 
sians — the old story of the Chinese 
general who thus. explained his na- 
tion’s military strategy: “First day, 
Japanese lose 10 men; Chinese 100. 
Second day, Japanese lose 50; Chinese 
1,000. Third day, Japanese lose 1,000; 
Chinese 5,000, and so on until there are 
ne more Japanese.” 

This is all well enough, but it must 
be_recalled that Germany and her allies 
too have astronomical forces. Another 
overplayed point is the fact that Rus- 
sia has “limitless distances” into 
which to retreat. Factually this is ob- 
vious. Practically, Russia’s agricul- 
tural and industrial development stops 
at a point, roughly, about 600 miles 
from the original Nazi line. If the 
Germans push the reds to a line be- 
yond this point and can hold them 
there to a point of exhaustion, the war 
is won. Having gained what they 


want — control of Russian econ- 
omy — the Nazis will have no 
need to chase their enemy fur- 
ther. The red army cannot fune- 
tion long in an undeveloped wild- 
erness. Although they will have 
the rich mining regions at their 
back, without tools—no tanks. 


Syrian Armistice—The Syrian 
victory does have important 
psychological elements. This 

area in British hands should deter the 
Nazis from attempting early conquest 
of Iraq with their forces stationed in 
Greece. But if and when Germany 
subdues Russia she will have no need 
to bother with the troublesome side- 
entrance, but will march right thru 
the big back door, into Iran (Persia) 
and thence if she elects, to a conquest 
of Suez. However, if Russia holds. out 
until October, Germany may be too 
badly disorganized — and England 
grow too strong—for her to attempt 
an early conquest anywhere. 


Continental Invasion—Despite all 
the talk, we don’t look for England 
to put an army on the continent now, 
or at any time in the near future. Too 
much danger of another Dunkirk. 
And, remember, it’s just as far from 
Dover to Calais as it is from Calais 
to Dover! Granting the English 
could conquer channel difficulties and 
land a million men promptly on 
French soil, there would remain the 
problem of completely mechanizing 
these forces — to say nothing of the 
long march across France and the 
Low Countries, before getting at the 
enemy. Then, a sudden turn in the 
Russian situation might release 
limitless divisions to turn and crush 
the English, trapped with no chance 
to escape. The simpler alternative 
of taking the French channel ports 
makes more sense, but it is highly 
doubtful that Britain yet has the 
strength to hold her ground against 
eventual full force of Nazi fury, and 
temporary occupation would be worse 
than futile. It’s to be a war of 
wings for a long time yet! 


Haddon Spurgeon 
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Quow prophesies— 


—that the next great class of 
commodities to feel the pinch of 
priorities will be chemicals. It has 
already been pointed out that the 
increased demand for plastics, as 
alternatives for certain metals, is 
beginning to strain the capacity of 
our rather young chemical indus- 
try, chemicals being, of course, the 
foundation of all plastics. 


Incidentally, this priority busi- 
ness has now reached a _ point 
where a simple priority order 


means little in the way of obtain- 
ing required materials. In certain 
classifications, one must have at 
least an AA priority to attract the 
notice of frenzied suppliers who 
have ten times as many orders as 
they possibly can fill. 











ADVENTURE 

There is one consolation for those 
who have a certain timorousness. 
They can achieve the sense of adven- 
ture, the thrill of danger, very cheap- 
ly. Whereas your lionhearts need at 
least a parachute, or an Alp, or a 
charging elephant, the large family of 
Caspar Milquetoast can get the same 
result by taking the canoe out of sight 
of camp.—JvuANA ALLRAUM VocT, “To 
Sea Lions,” Atlantic, 7-41. 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE 
RELATIONS 


It is, to say the least, not very po- 
lite to make copy out of private din- 
ner-table conversation, but a few of 
us newspaper correspondents heard 
Mr. Matsuoka express the following 
opinions about eight years ago... . 

Over his second highball Matsuoka 
noted that the day of the white race 
in Asia had reached its twilight. Pres- 
ently, said he, the British would be 
forced out of China. When nobody 
took a pot shot at him with a coffee 
cup, he was emboldened to add that 
the United States was going to strike 
its flag in the Philippines. Asia for the 
Asiatics, proclaimed Matsuoka, not 
concealing his interpretation that the 
slogan meant Asia for the Japanese. 
Nobody present said, “Oh, yeah?” or 
“You and who else?” So presently the 
Foreign Minister-to-be announced his 
belief that the Japanese Navy could 
whip the American Navy, although 
the walloping would be administered 


with regret and could be avoided if 
the United States stopped acting so 
damned superior and remained where 
it belonged, east of the Hawaiian sun- 
set line. Matsuoka seemed consider- 
ably baffled because nobody turned 
pale with apprehension or red with 
rage.—WaLter Karic, Liberty, 7-5-'41. 


APPRECIATION 

When Bennie Davis read that straw- 
berries in London sold for 20 cents 
apiece he couldn’t get to the store 
fast enough to buy a quart for 15 
cents. 

“I ate $10.40 worth—in London 
prices—and they tasted much sweet- 
er,” Davis commented.—AP dispatch. 


AUTHORS 


A writer, no matter how objective 
he may think he is, does nothing but 
tell you in his writings what kind of 
man he really is. You are closer to 
him in many deeper aspects of life 
than to your next-door neighbor. When 
your neighbor goes into his house to 
his private life, he shuts the door be- 
hind him. When the “real” writer goes 
into his house, he takes the reader 
with him—not just into the living- 
room where anybody can come, but 
into the secret room where he weeps 
and exults, struggles with his own 
failings and limitations, humbly and 
ardently aspires to the greatness he 
fears is out of his reach. Or perhaps 
where he gloats over human weakness 
and folly, and treasures and exagger- 
ates every piece of evidence he finds 
that the qualities which are least hu- 
man and most brutish in us are 
stronger and more living than our ef- 
fort to know what righteousness is, 
and to live up to our understanding 
of it.—Dororuy CANFIELD FisHER, 
“Should Authors be Read and Not 
Seen?”—Christian Herald, 7-'41. 

“ ” 

When Gontran de Poncins was en 
route for the U. S. A., after getting 
out of occupied France, the ship’s 
surgeon asked him casually where he 
meant to go after landing. M. de Pon- 
cins said he didn’t know exactly, but 
maybe to the Arctic, as he had been 
there. The doctor said he’d just been 
reading a new book on the Arctic; 
and took down from the cabin shelf 
a copy of Kabloona. ... And it was 
the first sight of his own book for M. 
de Poncins.—“Turns With a Book- 
worm,” New York Herald Tribune, 
6-29-'41. 


AVIATION 

Women to Ferry?—Col. Robt... Olds, 
of Air Corps Ferrying Command, has 
asked Women Flyers of America, 
Inc., to list all women available for 
delivery of planes from factories to 
airfields for which they are destined. 
Col. Olds specifies women must have 
200 or more hours flying experience. 

Women Flyers of America, Inc., a 
defense organization, has 500 mem- 
bers. 

(Ty ” 

To assure sufficient pilots for ex- 
panded air fleet, Army Air Corps this 
week revised requirements for pilots 
to command 4-engined heavy bombers. 
Old regulation required 2,000 hours 
flying time and 10 years experience. 

Two new regulations: 

(a) Applicant must have minimum 
750 hours as rated pilot in military 
airplanes; must have held active mil- 
itary rating as heavier-than-air pilot 
continuously for 2 years. 

(b) Must be active rated pilot 
with official credit not less than 500 
hours; 1% years continuous duty as 
active rated pilot; must have been on 
duty in multi-engine equipped bom- 
bardment or reconnaissance unit for 
at least one year, and be qualified 
principal pilot of multi-engine bom- 
bardment type airplane. 


AVIATION—Parachutists 

Best parachutist’s fable is that of a 
jumper who, about ready to pull his 
cord, suddenly saw in the air before 
his face a pair of goggles. “Some 
idiot lost ‘em,” he reflected. Then he 
recognized them. 

“By golly, they’re mine! I must 
have knocked ’em off when I bailed 
out!” 

So, before pulling his cord, he 
reached out and retrieved the goggles, 
which were falling at his own rate. 
He put them bacl. on and then pulled 
his cord.—F Reperick Simprcnu, “Around 
the Clock with your Soldier Boy,” Na- 
tional Geographic, 7-41. 


BACHELORS 

A bachelor out in San Francisco has 
figured out that under the new Fed- 
eral income tax rates it will cost ap- 
proximately a dollar a week to re- 
main single. The difference in exemp- 
tions between a single man and a mar- 
ried man without children is $1,200. 
The 4 per cent tax is $48. Add the 10 
per cent defense tax and the total is 
$52.80 for the year.—Capper’s Weekly, 
6-28-"41, 
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BIRTH 


Along with other booming indices, 
the baby market is on the up-grade, 
according to Census Bureau statistics. 
If the nation’s birth rate of the first 
four months is maintained for the 
rest of the year, an 1l-year mark will 
be established. . . . About 20,000 more 
babies were born in this country dur- 
ing the first four months of this year 
than in the same 1940 period. If this 
pace is maintained, the 1941 birth rate 
will be 18.5 per 1,000 population. This 
figure approaches the latest reported 
German birth rate—18.8 per 1,000 
population in 1937.—Advertising Age, 
6-30-'41. 


BLIND—Service 


Sightless people are making a most 
useful contribution to Britain’s war 
effort. More than 50 workshops staffed 
by blind craftsmen and craftswomen 
are producing to capacity while many 
more workers are turning out a full 
quota in their own homes. Many men 
blinded in the World War have taken 
up work as air-raid wardens, as fire 
watchers, and as telephone operators 
in the ARP service. A few have 
even taken positions on farms.— 
Christian Science Monitor, 6-23-'41. 


COURTESY— Military 


Rowland Allen, a successful depart- 
ment store personnel director, tells 
about a general in the first World 
War who won the cheers of his men 
by acting the part of a gentleman 
when he might have been forgiven if 
he had not been so considerate. The 
men of the division were resting be- 
side a dusty road. The general or- 
dered his chauffeur to drive in low 
gear so as not to stir up the dust in 
clouds and thus add to the discomfort 


of his men—The Curtis Courier, 
6-41. 
CRIME—Cost 


If crime committed in this country 
could be eliminated and Government 
peace-time appropriations cut to what 
they were ten years ago, we could pay 
for our entire defense program with 
no increase in taxes and without the 
issuance of any additional Govern- 
ment bonds.—Rocrer Basson. 


CRIME—Punishment 


Youthful lawbreakers in Los Ange- 
les County really get a break! They 
are sent to a forestry camp instead of 
to a house of correction. This unusual 
treatment was the outcome of a dire 
need. Until nine years ago, the county 


had no way of handling first, second, 
and even third offenders other than 
to send them home. This encouraged 
wayward youngsters to feel that 
“they could get away with it.” Hard 
put for a way out, the country’s For- 
estry and Probation departments and 
the Juvenile Court took over three 
forestry camps which had been pre- 
viously used for transient boys. Since 
then, first offenders who are between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty and 
are physically and mentally normal 
are sent to one of these camps. 


The boys work about forty-four 
hours a week in reforestation, road 
building, camp maintenance, and fire- 
fighting. Often their output exceeds 
that of regular labor. Other activities 
consist of eight hours for cleaning 
camp. Boys are paid 50 cents a day. 


The only punishment for the unruly 
is removal from camp and subsequent 
sentence to a school of correction. Of 
the 2,700 boys who have gone through 
the forestry camps in the past nine 
years, less than 2 per cent have been 
removed for disciplinary reasons. 
Many of the “graduates” like forestry 
so well that they make it their occu- 
pation.—The Eagle Magazine, 7-41. 


CRITICISM 


A judge who was on circuit at a 
certain town was always sure of be- 
ing annoyed by some sneering re- 
marks from a conceited lawyer. After 
one such occasion, someone asked the 
judge at dinner, why he didn’t come 
down strong on the fellow. The judge 
dropped his knife and fork, placed 
his chin on his hands, and his elbows 
on the table as he gave emphasis to 
his story: “Up in our town,” he said, 
“there lives a widow who has a dog 
which, whenever the moon shines, 
goes out and barks and barks at it 
all night.” Stoppitig short he quietly 
began eating again. One of the com- 
pany asked, “Well, Judge, what about 
the dog and the moon?” “Oh, the 
moon kept on shining,” he said.— 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


DEATH 


Latest and gayest invention is the 
talking tombstone. The idea is simple: 
You make a record of your voice and 
then, after you cross the Great Divide, 
the record is put at your grave so 
you can talk to all the folks who visit 
you, 

It is suggested that this would ap- 
peal to wags who could make records 
about how they’re having a wonder- 
ful time, wish you were here or ex- 
cuse my dust.—Des Moines Register. 





Choose to live! 

It does not require 

Wealth or position, 

Privilege or power. 

It needs only 

The will to see 

Outside yourself— 

The will to wonder— 

The will to take chances 

And make changes— 

The will to lose your life, 

Your careful, cautious ways 

That you may find and feel 

The lift and thrill 

Of the wider, prouder plan 

Which is your heritage. 
—E.siz Rosrnson, in her syndi- 
cated column, Listen, World. 
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DEFENSE—Stamps 

Chain-Letter Idea—A variation of 
the old “chain-letter” idea has been 
applied, by some alert individual to 
Defense Savings Stamps. The usual 
letter, containing 5 names and ad- 
dresses, is now making the rounds. 
Recipient is instructed to buy a 25- 
cent Defense Savings Stamp from any 
bank or post office and mail it to per- 
son whose name appears at top of list. 
He then makes and mails to others, 
5 copies of the letter, leaving off top 
name, and adding his name and ad- 
dress at bottom. 

Calculated mathematically, if chain 
is unbroken, $781.25 may be returned 
to the participant. 

Post Office department frowns on 
all chain-letter schemes. If this one 
attains any real popularity, it will 
soon receive official attention. Mean- 
while, early participants may be ex- 
pected to reap a few dollars in divi- 
dends. 


DISCOVERY—Accidental 


Kindness to animals sometimes 
leads to material rewards. When John 
A. Wright, driving through a village 
near Keene, New Hampshire, saw a 
cow mired in a bog, he stopped, got 
help and pulled her out. A little later, 
when the mud dried, he noted that it 
turned white. Curious, he had it an- 
learned that it was diato- 
maceous earth having properties that 
clean glass, silver and other materials. 
Wright bought the bog, formed a com- 
pany and began manufacturing a sil- 
ver cleanser. Today, 68 years later, 
the firm is still selling its product 
throughout the nation. — Ann F. 
MosHer, Your Life, 6-41. 
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THE COLUMNISTS’ 


COLUMN 





Wesrprook Proter, author of the 
revolutionary suggestion presented be- 
low, is one of America’s most out- 
spoken columnists. Just recently he 
was awarded the Putitzer Prize for 
his services in revealing communistic 
influences in American labor wnions. 

There seems to be no country on 
earth, since the fall of France, so hos- 
pitable as this one to kickouts, rene- 
gades, malcontents, and spies of other 
powers. .. . The downfall of France 
was due, in no small part, to her in- 
discriminate hospitality. . . . There 
were always those to insist that alien 
devotees of this or that ism or fac- 
tion be allowed to enter and take full 
part in the affairs of France; often 
as critical and obstreperous intruders. 
... Many of these immigrants contin- 
ued to carry on in France the activ- 
ities for which they had become 
hunted men at home. They mocked the 
hospitality of a people who risked and 
finally lost their freedom for the sake 
of a tradition. 

The mere oath of citizenship has 
not always been proof of Americaniza- 
tion. Many such naturalized citizens 
use the privilege of American citizen- 
ship as a shield behind which they 
serve enemies of this country. 

I may be unconstitutional, and be- 
lieve I am, in suggesting that a native 
American citizen should rank before 
a naturalized immigrant. This is our 
country; we know and make its way3, 
which therefore, are our ways. The 
privilege of holding office I would re- 
serve for native citizens. I would so 
amend the Constitution that a natural- 
ized citizen could not hold federal of- 
fice at all, and trust to the several 
states to adopt similar restrictions. 

True, this would create a B class 
of citizenship, but I see no objection 
to that in view of our experience, and 
the doubtful value of much of the im- 
migration that has lately swept in 
here. These immigrants are lucky to 
be* where they are, and not where 
they were. To deny them the privilege 
of political leadership would inflict 
no very serious hardship. 


It is true, of course, that in this 
way we might deprive ourselves of 
some very fine leadership, but I be- 
lieve we would protect ourselves 
against much more of a kind of lead- 
ership which was largely responsible 
for the hell on earth in Europe.— 
Westsrook Prerer, in his syndicated 
column, Fair Enough. 


ECONOMICS 


It can scarcely be repeated too often 
that a military economy simply can- 
not be superimposed upon a. normal 
consumer economy to preserve the 
essentials of business as usual. The 
United States is now at war and busi- 
ness as usual simply will not do. The 
transposition of a consumer inte a 
military economy poses stupendous 
problems. This is quite natural. At 
peace our country lives in the envi- 
ronment of a consumer economic sys- 
tem, it produces the goods that aver- 
age citizens require for their com- 
fort and pleasure, and the customer’s 
choice ultimately determines the na- 
ture and quantity of the commodities 
manufactured, raised, and marketed. 
A military economy is totally differ- 
ent. Its primary purpose is quickly to 
produce mass quantities of instru- 
ments and materials adapted to the 
destruction of human life and prop- 
erty—at present primarily civilians, 
not soldiers. The choices of what is 
to be made rest with the State. 

The quicker we kiss business as 
usual a fond farewell until peace 
comes, the better. The broad lowering 
of our standard of living which will 
result from participation in this war, 
will doubtless compel us to retain 
many social means of doing things 
we formerly did individualistically 
and for profit at peace. If so, we shall 
have gained something. Meanwhile 
the quicker we learn to think and 
plan realistically to win this war in 
which we are engaged the better for 
all of us.—T. Swann Hagprne, “Build- 
ing the Military Economy,” Dynamic 
America, 7-41. 


FOOD—In Wartime 


As I walked past one of the best- 
known fruit shops in London the 
other day, my eye was caught by the 
sight of a large basket of plums and 
pears and peaches and apricots in the 
window. It looked exactly like what 
one saw a couple of years ago. 

I went nearer for a closer look. It 
was well modelled wax fruit, excel- 
lently colored to counterfeit Nature. 
And there was a card beside it with 
the poignant inscription, “In Memor- 


iam.” — Lv.-GeneraL Sm Dovuctias 
Brownrice, Time and Tide, London. 
“ ” 


One day the chief surgeon of Lon- 
don’s great Children’s Hospital came 
upon a wee girl who seemed listless. 

“She isn’t getting enough nourish- 
ment,” the doctor exclaimed, after ex- 
amining the child. 

“Ah, but she is,” said the mother. 
“I see to that, special. Twice a week 


she has meat, and twice a week she 
has meat broth. Reg’lar.” 

“Doesn't that take extra food tick- 
ets?” the doctor asked kindly. 

“No, sir; it’s the way we manage. 
The neighbors and me, we have a 
sort of friendly agreement. When I 
get my bit of meat, I lend it to Mrs. 
Richards, and she boils it half an 
hour to make broth for her children. 
Then she takes it ‘round to Mrs. 
Small, and she boils it half an hour. 
Then I get it back, and we have the 
meat to eat. We all do it that way.” 
—Betry Humsy, “Music in Britain’s 
war,” Etude, 7-41. 


HANDICAPS 


Many of the 500,000 wearers of arti- 
ficial limbs in the United States are 
employed in the manufacture and sale 
of 21,000 new arms and legs each year 
for users replacing their old limbs or 
for new victims of accident or disease. 
These people have their own organ- 
ization, the Fraternity of the Wooden 
Leg, with its magazine, Cowrage. The 
FWL was founded in 1940, specifically 
to promote state and federal legisla- 
tion seeking to create funds for the 
purchase of artificial limbs for indi- 
gent patients and generally to provide 
assistance, counsel and encourage- 
ment for amputated cases. Active 
FWL membership is_ restricted to 
those who have lost feet or legs, hands 
or arms by amputation; honorary 
membership may be extended to any 
who have given financial, legal or 
medical service to the organization. 
—K. M. CUNNINGHAM, Jr., “We Are 
Not Cripples,” Hygeia, 7-41. 





Gods of War 


The greedy gods of war lock down 
Upon the fragments of a town 


Remembering the  quick-drawn 
breath 


And imbecilic laugh of Death; 
A woman rising from the chars 
Lifts up her eyes unto the stars 
To mumble prayers for peace and 


rest, 

A man-child clutched against her 
breast; 

And one speaks with a voice of 
Hell: 


“This was my work I did it well, 

Now, if I bind the mouth of Truth 

I can betray this other youth.” 
—Twomlow-Britt., Canada. 
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IMMIGRATION— 

Restriction 

The United States has announced a 
new governmental policy regarding 
refugees from Germany, In the future 
no refugee will be admitted to tis 
country who has close relatives still 
living in Germany. The theory is that 
the German government by threaten- 
ing to torture or kill these relatives, 
ean force even the most. reluctant 
refugee to become one if its secret 
agents in this country. 


INACTION 

in Washington—It is a singular, al- 
most a weird, performance—Cabinet 
officers orating all over the map that 
now is the time to attack Germany or 
a “God-given chance” will be lost and 
never adding that their own chief is 
delaying the signal; other officials 
saying how serious is the price situa- 
tion and that correctives must come 
quickly, yet never isolating the source 
of the inaction. It seems at times as 
if the speakers think of the public as 
the government and the government 
as the public. 

To this correspondent it recalls the 
fabled experience of an emigrant Yan- 
kee looking for labor in a Southern 
town. Rousing a somnolent colored 
citizen, he asked for assistance. “Boss, 
it’s hard to git around heah,” said the 
reclining one. “My people around heah 
is de laziest people in de worl’. Dey is 
scan’lous triflin’,” and virtuously he 
fell asleep again.—Artnur Krock, “In 
the Nation” New York Times, 7-3-'41. 


INVENTION 

In the natural course of events it’s 
the Army or the Navy that develops 
a new weapon, and the fairs, carni- 
vals, penny arcades, and circuses that 
promptly turn up with models or 
adaptions of the weapon in their 
shooting galleries. But this time it 
happened the other way around—and 
Army and Navy flyers can now prac- 
tice bringing down enemy airplanes 
with a compressed-air machine gun 
which a Navy official first saw in op- 
eration at the New York World’s 
Fair. . . . After both the Army and 
Navy showed an interest in the gun, 
its inventor began to work on increas- 
ing its fire power as required for of- 
ficial use. . . . These guns can be reg- 
ulated to shoot at the same speed as 
standard aerial machine guns, are 
equipped with barrel sights similar 
to service weapons, and are expected 
to prove economical and invaluable in 
training the nation’s fighting airmen. 
—Business Week, 6-28-41. 


THE NEW BOOKS... 


What You Want to Know About Them 





Captain Paul—ComMMaANDER EpWaRD 
ELLsperc, Hell on Ice, On the Bottom, 
Literary Guild selection for June, 
(Dodd Mead, $2.75). 


Painful, hazardous, and slow was 
the birth cf the American Navy. And 
no attendant of its launching into the 
raging seas of world conflict presented 
a more glorious yet more tragic fig- 
ure than John Paul Jones, commander 
of the first vessel to fly the stars and 
stripes. 


Lest the memory of Captain Paul— 
“that quixotic genius whose thundering 
guns, speaking the only language 
tyrants ever understand, breathed life 
into the words of our Declaration of 
Independence,” — might fade wholly 
from the knowledge of America, Tom 
Folger, Nantucket merchantman, re- 
calls “those tragic years of rebellion 
which made us a nation.” He sets out 
the story of his life, so strangely en- 
twined with that of his beloved Cap- 
tain. 


“Returned from a-whaling trip to 
find my mother dead of grief, fear- 
ing for me the same fate which had 
so recently befallen my father, I found 
my only solace in the sweet, comfort- 
ing kisses of my dearly loved cousin, 
Delight. We were rudely interrupted 
when suddenly realizing a ship had 
quietly slipped into the harbor, we 
found ourselves the object of the in- 
terested scrutiny of its captain. This 
very man who surveyed us through 
his telescope turned out to be the 
fugitive Scottish sea captain, rumored 
murderer of two of his seamen, whom 
I had befriended in a _ threatened 
mutiny of his men on my recent whal- 
ing cruise. But no longer was he Cap- 
tain. John Paul. To sail again under 
the British flag, he had become Cap- 
tain Jones! 


“From that day forth, our paths 
ran much together. Without home ties, 
other than the fair Delight, whom I 
was much too young and too poor to 
claim for a bride, I joined as second 
mate the pirate ship Santissima Trin- 
idad, captained by John Paul Jones, 
upon his vow to return it to Puerto 
Rico, molesting no ship on the way. 
This he did to the great disfavor of 
the crew and owner, both naturally 
prize-minded, necessitating our leav- 
ing the ship quickly and without fare- 
well.” 


The converging paths of the two 
seamen took them back to America, 
— to Virginia where the charm of Cap- 
tain Paul ingratiated him with Vir- 
ginia leaders and society, among 
whom he made the acquaintance of 
Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson. 
While still sharing the life of this ac- 
tive colony, those events began to ac- 
crue, the Boston Tea Party, the Nav- 


igation Act, which precipitated the 
“ragged fire of the minutemen at 
Lexington.” 


Strategy and political maneuvers 
landed John Paul Jones as a First 
Lieutenant’ in the earliest four-ship 
navy, ill-equipped, poorly-manned and 
commanded, which the thirteen col- 
onies pitted against the British Navy. 
The wrangling politicians, the self- 
seeking, bickering naval commanders 
would have driven a lesser seaman 
than Jones into abject discourage- 
ment. Disappointment following dis- 
appointment reacted with him in 
crowning victory and achievement. 
Most famous of his battles was off the 
British coast when the Bon Homme 
Richard, an ancient hull named in 
gratitude to Ben Franklin for his 
Poor Richard's Almanac, met -Eng- 
land’s Serapis. When defeat seemed 
inevitable, Captain Paul’s cry to the 
question of surrender was “Never! I 
have just begun to fight!” Even when 
the French-commanded Alliance hove 
in sight to turn its guns, the 
vengeance of an insane captain, on its 
own consort, Jones answered by com- 


“manding his trembling seamen at the 


point of a gun not to lower the flag. 


The bulk of Commander Elisberg’s 
book is devoted to detailed accounts of 
Captain Paul’s sea battles. Death and 
destruction were encountered at close 
quarters, hand to hand fighting was 
the tone of battle. All of this differs 
from the impersonally-administered 
devastation of war today. But no dif- 
ferent are the needless delays, in- 
efficient leader, treacherous subordin- 
ates, and the sacrifices of national 
safety to greed and personal vanity. 


Whether the popularity of Captain 
Paul may be laid to its enchantment 
as a vivid adventure story, its his- 
torical significance, or its implied na- 
tional and international warnings is 
a matter of conjecture. Suffice it to 
say that on all three counts it is in- 
tensely interesting. 
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LANGUAGE 


It is a paradox more puzzling than 
any other so far, that as long as the 
United States: was really isolated, with 
a minimum of international trade, no 
cables, no telephones, no radio, no 
steamships, no airplanes, every well- 
educated man was trained in the for- 
eign languages. Now, with twenty- 
million daily radio listeners, with ten 
million more in daily contact with 
foreign languages, with all the modes 
of contact just mentioned, schoolmen 
insist that foreign languages are not 
important. They are taught grudg- 
ingly, therefore poorly, and then it 
is declared that the results do not 
justify them. In a day of “motivation” 
the educators provide none, and say 
it is the fault of someone else. The 
cold fact, stripped of all wishful 
thinking, is that the “common man” 
has more direct contact with foreign 
languages today than ever before in 
history. If education does not see that, 
it is a blind spot.—Presment Henry 
M. Wriston, Brown University. 


LATIN AMERICA— 


Trade 

Though the fact has not been pub- 
licly admitted, it is general knowledge 
that U. S. Dep’t of Commerce has long 
been compiling a “black list” of Latin- 
American firms guilty of subversive 
activities. 

U. 8. exporters have been insisting 
lately that list be published for their 
guidance. There was a report this 
week that the Dep’t may soon act, 
permitting limited distribution of its 
closely-guarded list. 


LEADERSHIP 


It doesn’t cost anything to think, 
but it may cost everything if you 
don’t. When Prime Minister Menzies 
of Australia said, “Machines are beat- 
ing us,” he told half the story. Ma- 
chines just don’t happen. They are 
the result of planning, research and 
organization. Men plan machines— 
men provide the personnel to build 
and operate them, and the brains to 
use them properly. 

The British lack the leadership, and 
it’s lack of leadership that has been 
beating them. It’s lack of statesman- 
like leadership that leaves us—seven 
years after Germany started to rearm 
in earnest—without a modern army, 
adequate airpower, and the right kind 
of navy.—Mas. At WrixtaMs, in his 
daily feature, “Aviation” distributed 
by United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


MOTION PICTURES— 
Censorship 


No matter how exciting the screen 
holocaust you'll never hear a movie 
character shout “Fire!” It’s tabooed 
by the Hays office because it might 
throw audiences into a panic.—Jim- 
MIE Fipter in his column, Hollywood, 
6-30-41. 


MUSIC—Army 


The power of song in the army is 
illustrated by a group of three hun- 
dred draft evaders and deserters who 
were in military custody, in an east- 
ern camp, in 1918. They were sullen 
and defiant, and had to be kept under 
heavy guard. Then the commanding 
officer of the post had an inspiration. 
For two evenings, he turned them 
over to a competent songleader and, 
after they began’ to sing, they were 
transformed; their whole mental at- 
titude changed to one of co-operation. 

In France, the regimental com- 
manders of the A.E.F. found the value 
of song as a “pépper-upper” amply 
demonstrated. Singing doughboys 
swung along with a lighter heart, a 
quickened cadence, and a_ higher 
esprit de corps. One morale officer of 
the A.E.F. was asked to epitomize his 
evaluation of song and music as a 
morale-builder for the troops, and he 
promptly replied: “If I cannot be the 
general of a division, let me be the 
camp song leader.”—Crpric Larson, 
“Army Song Book Makes Its Bow,” 
Etude, 7-41. 


NEUTRALITY 


Sweden is permitting Nazi troops 
to march through her territory. That 
is just another step proving that 
neutrality today belongs among such 
things as the quick-detachable tire, 
the collapsible beach chair and the 
marked poker deck. , . . 

I can sort of imagine a little boy 
or girl watching Nazi troops parade 
through a Swedish street, asking, 
“Daddy, why are German soldiers 
passing through our country to get at 
some country we don’t like either!” 
Dad would be stumped, but he might 
answer, “We’re being strictly neutral 
because of ambulance shortage, my 
child."—Dave Boone. 


PAN-AMERICANISM 

The latest good-will ambassador to 
the United States is fourteen-year-old 
Roberto Paulo Cezar of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. The Madison Square Boys’ Club 
of New York, host of the Brazilian 
boy for his stay in the United States, 


arranged exchange of good-will 
emissaries, thus Bobby Gallagher, of 
New York was scheduled to return 
to Brazil with Roberto in June . 


The young Brazilian youth was se- 
lected by a committee of distinguished 
Brazilians, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Vargas. He brought a personal 
message to President Roosevelt from 
President Vargas. Bobby Gallagher, 
in turn, was chosen as representative 
to Brazil by the trustees and the Boys’ 
Council of the Boys’ Club.—The Pan 
American, 6-41. 


SAFETY 


You’ve noticed those roadside signs 
bearing jingles advertising Burma- 
Shave. Maybe you’ve wondered who 
writes ’em. Fifty thousand persons 
submit jingles to the Burma-Vita 
Company, of Minneapolis, each year. 
Twenty-five or thirty are accepted, and 
the fortunate writers each receive 
$100. Lately, the company has been 
using safety jingles. Here are a few: 


They missed 

The turn. 

Car was whizz’n, 
Fault was her’n; 
Funeral his’n. 


At intersections 
Look each way. 

A harp sounds nice, 
But it’s 

Hard to play. 


Trains don’t wander 
All over the map, 
"Cause nobody 

Sits in the 
Engineer’s lap. 


At crossroads 
Don’t just 

Trust to luck. 
The other car 
May be a truck. 


« 


Shrewd_ psychologist of Owensboro, 
Ky., was responsible for the placing 
of a box full of bright red flags on 
each corner of a busy intersection. 
Above each box this sign warned 
dare-devil citizens: “If you must 
cross against the red light, carry one 
of these flags and place it in the box 
on the opposite corner.” As predicted, 
fear of ridicule succeeded in putting 
a stop to those hair-raising dashes 
from curb to curb. In short, pedes- 
trians seem more concerned about 
“losing face” than losing a leg.—“The 
Steering Column,” United States 
News, 7-441, 
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SHIPS 


The building of a ship is one of the 
most complicated operations in the 
whole industrial process. For a ship 
is not only a skyscraper (The S. 8. 
America has ten decks), a first-class 
hotel, a warehouse, or a floating fort- 
ress; it is also a gigantic refrigerator, 
a power plant, a steam locomotive. It 
must be strong enough to stand the 
sea’s buffeting, and, as protection 
against collision or torpedoes, cut up 
into watertight compartments, yet 
sleek enough to slide speedily through 
the water.—Suerpy Cuitom Davis, 
“Ships—and More Ships,” Atlantic, 
7-41, 


SHIPS—Confiscation 


The Maritime Commission is quiet- 
ly taking over—at the rate of one or 
two every other day—all of the 84 
foreign vessels which have been im- 
mobilized in United States ports be- 
cause of the war. Of the last six Dan- 
ish ships acquired recently, three have 
been assigned to the United States 
Lines to operate between Canadian 
Atlantic ports and Australia and New 
Zealand, replacing British boats re- 
moved for the hazardous. North At- 
lantic convoy service. 

Where the remaining foreign ves- 
sels will operate may not be revealed, 
for in the case of the Italian and Ger- 
man boats particularly, the commis- 
sion is eager to keep their where- 
abouts a secret in order to reduce sab- 
otage possibilities to a minimum. 

Several of the Italian vessels which 
were damaged by their crews before 
they were taken over by the govern- 
ment can be repaired in three or four 
weeks; a few may take as long as 
five months to be made seaworthy:— 
Business Week, 6-28-'41. 


TAXES 


To ease burden of the Average Man 
who, next year, may be faced with in- 
crease of 300% in his federal tax, 
See’y Morganthau this week an- 
nounced an ingenious “lay-away” 
scheme. 

New “tax-anticipation” notes, on 
sale Aug. 1, will be accepted by treas- 
ury in payment of tax obligations. 
Used for this purpose, they will yield 
1.92 up to $100 denomination; .48 on 
higher denomination. 


Notes will be sold at par; may be 
redeemed for cash any time after 60 
days from date of purchase, but will 
return no interest for cash redemp- 
tion. They are not transferable, hence 
not usable as collateral. 





Dark Conjecture! 

Extract from a broadcast by Ad- 
olf Hitler from South America, 
Christmas, 1943: 

My beloved sheep: 

It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I address you today from our 
newly-organized countries. As you 
know, only the U. S. A. is so ob- 
stinate as to remain unfriendly to 
us, but our bloodless victory will 
soon be complete there, also. 

You remember how my great 
heart was troubled in 1940-41 by 
their obstinacy which might have 
been a menace to our world peace 
aims. Happily all danger is now 
over. They have defeated them- 
selves by strikes, by criticism of 
their President and above all, by 
their glorious hatred of what was 
once known as Great Britain. 

To celebrate the end of their 
childish resistance I now decree 
that the Fourth of July, known to 
them as Independence Day, shall 
be known henceforth as “Laugh at 
America Day.” Let 24 hours of 
continuous laughter at their stupid- 
ity ring through our New World on 
that date. I myself shall be on the 
air in New York to lead you in the 
great laugh chorus. 

I also decree that, from now on, 
the 25th of December, formerly 
called Christmas, shall be celebrat- 
ed as my birthday, Hitler Day, or 
if you insist on the affectionate 
diminutive, Doelfchen Day. This 
will remove the Jewish taint, once 
and for all, from that holiday. — 
From a letter by Katuiren How- 
agp to Time, 6-30-41. 











W AR—Co-operation 


“They are all so brave over there, 
all so alike. No one wants more than 


-another. This strange England! I sent 


my sister a parcel lately. She gave it 
to the Red Cross. She said to me in 
her letter: ‘Do you think I could en- 
joy extra butter and canned fruit 
when I know that others haven’t got 
it; when I know that parcels take up 
room on ships?’ Yes, this strange Eng- 
land, with all sharing the burdens of 
war so bravely and cheerfully, work- 
ing at all hours of the day and night 
with no complaining—and all without 
any dictator."—From a letter quoted 
by Joseru Lister Rut.epce in his edi- 
toriai, “This Strange England,” Lib- 
erty, Canada, 7-5-'41. 


WAR—Egypt 

Heat? You pick up a rifle and the 
barrel burns like a poker fresh from 
the fire. Thirst? You try to ease the 
parching ache with water, half-boil- 
ing, from a gasoline can, a salty, 
brackish, filthy looking liquid. that 
eases tthe pain of cracked’ lips. 
Hungry? You open a can of corned 
beef, The meat comes in lumps, cooked 
by the sun to a tasteless, greasy mass 
in 120 degrees heat. Dirty? You find 
a little tainted water and rub sand 
and rubble along with soapy lather 
into smarting skin and eyes. Tired? 
You can lie down amidst prickly 
ywamel-thorn and risk the bite of scor- 
pions. 

The men who are waging war in 
Egypt were mostly clerks, shop as- 
sistants, bus drivers, insurance agents 
a year ago. They live and march under 
terrible conditions without complaint, 
and even with a laugh. And thru it 
all they still manage to make their 
cup of afternoon tea! 

At least one Tommy in every com- 
pany takes advantage of a lull to light 
a fire, boil some brackish, tar-tainted 
water, and brew char-black, scalding 
tea.—Ricuarp D. McMittan, United 
Press Correspondent with the British 
Imperial Army in the Libyan Desert. 


WAR—Emotional Outlet 

War to man, like childbirth to 
woman, is simplifying in its emotions 
and activities. All the real problems 
of life can be put aside while the one 
thing is done, and little thought is 
needed to do it. He gives himself up 
to the familiar process, There is for 
him an actual relief in having an ex- 
pected war break. His hatreds can be 
expressed without censure; he can let 
his emotions run free; he can behave 
as dramatically as he likes and no 
one laughs at him. It is almost im- 
possible for a man to behave heroic- 
ally in the cool and ordinary times 
of peace, But in war anything is al- 
lowed him. . . 


How necessary is the blood bath 
for men and women? ... Women ful- 
fil themselves in having babies, and 
men fulfil themselves in killing them. 
There ought to be some other more 
profitable form of pleasurable sacrifice 
for the human race than this sacri- 
fice of the innocents, Perhaps we shall 
find it, someday.—Prart S. Buox, Of 
Men and Women to be published by 
John Day. Taken from a short ex- 
cerpt reprinted in Good Housekeeping, 
6-"41. 
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W AR—Victims 

“Not French wine!” 

“Yes, it’s a little I had left over.” 

“How marvelous! You know, I 
haven’t had a taste of decent wine 
for months.” 

“I know—and of course the cham- 
pagne market’s entirely depleted.” 

“That really is serious!” 

“And you can scarcely get hold of 
any real Russian caviar any more.” 

“No, nor Russian sables. I'm sim- 
ply going to have to make my old 
furs do another winter.” 

“Me, too. Another thing—French 
kid gloves are getting scarcer every 
day.” 

“I know. And Flemish lace!” 

“Well of course the hardest thing 
of all is to do without those beautiful 
French fabrics.” 

“I know. You simply can’t get hold 
of a decent fabric—that is, that drapes 
properly.” 

“Another thing, they say the sup- 
ply of Turkish rugs is getting low.” 

“Well that’s just what war does to 
everybody.” 

“Yes, still there’s one consolation.” 

“What's that?” 


“I heard the other day that Diz- 
zarelli had enough real perfume on 
hand to supply her trade for two 
years.” 

“Well, that’s something.”—Matvina 
Linpsay, Washington (D.C.) Post, 
7-441. 


WOMEN—In China 


The once despised girl babies of 
China are managing to help them- 
selves to a good education these days. 


I visited a Central China front one 
day and was conducted through the 
trenches with extreme politeness. My 
guide gestured gaily with his rifle at 
the Japanese across the river and 
further stressed the point by firing 
an enthusiastic shot at them. Just 
then a middle-aged country woman in 
a faded blue dress came briskly along 
the trench selling cigarettes and 
smoking tobacco. The officer smiled 
indulgently at the woman as she 
passed, 

“Come, old mother,” he said quaint- 
ly, “you must stay and have supper 
with us.” 

“Old Mother” barely paused in her 
stride. 


“Thank you,” she called back over 
her shoulder, “I cannot, for I must 
attend the meeting of my reading 
club.”—Condensed from an article by 
Joy Homer, “Rising in the Bast,” 
Mademoiselle, 7-41. 


Good Stories you can use... 


Wisecracks of 
the Week 


Declarations of war are out of 
style. Instead, we now have non- 
aggression pacts. — Jack War- 
wick, Toledo Blade, 

Ty ” 

If you don’t promote a good man 
he’ll promote himself. But some- 
one else will be paying for his 
raise—GeLett Burcess, “Success 
Capsules,” Your Life. 

o ” 

The most extraordinary of 
Americans was George Washing- 
ton who slept in every bed in the 
13 colonies but was always awake 
at the right time.—Detroit News. 

“ »” 

Gasless Sundays wouldn’t be so 
bad if we could stay home and list- 
en to gasless radio programs. — 
The Prairie Farmer. 

“ ” 

Contemporary women cling to 
the privileges of a sex they have 
abandoned.—S. N. BeHRMAN. 

“oe ” 

From a selectee whose hours 
are from 5:45 a. m. to 5:15 p. m., 
“There’s no time and a half here 
— there’s some double time, but 
it’s all running.” 


A sailor stuck his head in the door 
of the public bar and said: “Does any- 
body in here. want to fight?” 

Nobody said a word and the sailor 
repeated: “Does anybody in here want 
to fight?” 

One old gentleman broke the silence 
and said: “No, Jack; no one wants to 
fight in here.” 

“That's good,” said the sailor. “Then 
it’s safe to come in.”—Montreal Ga- 
zette, Canada. 


A lordly Rolls Royce was followed 
through the congested traffic of New 
York by an antiquated Ford. The 
Rolls Royce stopped suddenly and the 
Ford crashed into it. 

A policeman rushed over and asked 
the driver of the Ford for his name 
and address. 

“Paddy Murphy,” was the reply., 

“Begorra, is it now?” said the of- 
ficer. “Hold on a minute while I give 
the other fellow a ticket for backin’ 
into ye.”"—The Journal of Education. 


A box fell off a truck backed up to 
a downtown building in Chicago the 
other day, and as it was heavy—s6 
pounds—it broke open. Eyes of the 
driver and his helper opened wide. 
Two 3 foot 40 pound U. S. aerial 
bombs rolled onto the sidewalk. Af- 
ter that, the two truckmen handled 
the remaining 24 boxes with extreme 
delicacy, only to find out later they 
contained detonated bombs to be used 
as collection containers in crowded 


sections of the loop—Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
Eric Biore 


A highly inebriated gentleman 
stumbled uncertainly along Broad- 
way shortly before dawn. Falling 
against a trash can, he pulled 
himself up and gazed at it blearily 
for a long moment. Then one hand 
reached’ for his pocket and fum- 
bled in search of an elusive pen- 
ny. Located at last, it was care- 
fully deposited in the trash can. 
Immediately, swaying backwards, 
the unsteady gentleman proceeded. 
to focus his blood-shot eyes on the 
clock atop the Paramount build- 
ing. His mouth dropped open at 
the sight. 

“Jeez!” he muttered, shaking 
his wobbly head sadly, “I’ve los’ 
eight pounds!” 


Just before the outbreak of the Civ- 
il War, Susan B. Anthony asked Hor- 
ace Greeley for his editorial support 
of her Women’s Rights Movement. 
Greeley’s influence as an editor was 
widespread and powerful, and Miss 
Anthony was anxious for his backing. 

The famous editor however, was op- 
posed to women’s suffrage, and re 
fused her request, adding among oth- 
er reasons for his opposition that 
women were useless in times of war. 

“What would you do,” he asked, “in 
the event of Civil War?” 

“Just what you would do, Mr. Gree- 
ley,” was Miss Anthony’s sharp re- 
tort, “sit in my office and write ar- 
ticles urging other people to go out 
and fight.” 








